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these two tendencies, both of which are bound up with
the emotion of fear, that we may find an explanation of
the great variety of, and variability of, the symptoms of
fear. The sudden stopping of heart-beat and respira-
tion, and the paralysis of movement in which it sometimes
finds expression, are due to the impulse to concealment;
the hurried respiration and pulse, and the frantic bodily
efforts, by which it is more commonly expressed, are due
to the impulse to flight.1

That the excitement of fear is not necessarily, or
indeed usually, the effect of an intelligent appreciation
or anticipation of danger, is especially well shown by
children of four or five years of age, in whom it may be
induced by the facial contortions or playful roarings of
a familiar friend. Under these circumstances, a child
may exhibit every symptom of fear even while he sits
upon his tormentor's lap and, with arms about his neck,
beseeches him to cease or to promise not to do it again*
And many a child has been thrown into a paroxysm of
terror by the approach of some hideous figure that he
knew to be but one of his playfellows in disguise.

Of all the excitants of this instinct the most interest-
ing, and the most difficult to understand as regards its
mode of operation, is the unfamiliar or strange as such.
Whatever is totally strange, whatever is violently opposed
to the accustomed and familiar, is apt to excite fear both
in men and animals, if only it is capable of attracting
their attention. It is, I think, doubtful whether an
eclipse of the moon has ever excited the fear of animals,
for the moon is not an object of their attention ; but for
savage men it has always been an occasion of fear. The
well-known case of the dog described by Romanes, that
was terrified by the movements of an object jerked forward
by an invisible thread, illustrates the fear-exciting powers
of the unfamiliar in the animal world. The following
incident is instructive in this respect: A courageous

1 It is worth noting that, if the emotional accompaniment of these
two very different sets of bodily symptoms seems to have essentially
the same quality in the two cases and to be unmistakably fear, this
fact is very difficult to reconcile with the Jamea-Lange theory of
emotion interpreted in a literal fashicto.